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TRIED. 
BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR oF “A STORY OF VIONVILLE.” 
CHAPTER III. 


ge May! is it really little May herself?” it was as ever,—and when she felt her hands taken in 
And once again she heard the strangely sweet a grasp at once firm and gentle, she found courage 


voice which had echoed ceaselessly in her heart through to raise her eyes to the dear face she had so thirsted 
all the years of their long separation!—soft and sweet to look upon once more. 
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“What if he should be changed ?” was still the | 
thought that filled her whole soul with dread, as she | 


met the gaze of the beautiful hazel eyes fixed upon 
her with an expression of the greatest interest; and 
as she returned the look with one no less earnest, 
she saw that in outward appearance the change was 
only such as might have been expected and wished. 
Sydney’s remarkable beauty seemed rather to have 
been increased than diminished, by the darkening 
of his complexion under the Eastern sun, and the 
effect of the climate made him look somewhat older 
than the lapse of six years alone would have war- 
ranted; but in fact he was now nearly thirty, and 
had passed through many experiences of life which 
May would never have dreamt of or understood. 
His features, though still refined and delicately cut, 
were much more marked than they had been, and 
his expression had a certain gravity and weariness 


which she felt sure had not existed on his counte- | 


nance before, An indefinable instinct seemed to tell 


her that he was far removed from her now in know- | 
° . . . | 
ledge and experience, but there was nothing to indi- | 


cate that he was in any way changed, so far as the 
feelings of the past were concerned. The look he bent 
on her was kindly if it was not specially admiring, 
and it was with the bright smile she so well remem- 
bered that he repeated, “So it is really little May.” 

“Not little May now, I think,” said Mrs. Leigh; 
“she has become quite a great lady, who does busi- 
ness with her bailiff, and manages her tenants very 
cleverly, I can assure you.” 

“ Always little May to me,” said Sydney, softly, 
and at the words she drew her hand gently out of 
his, for she was absolutely resolved that he should 
not commit himself to any renewal of their former 
relations, till he had had ample time for reflection. 
“ But I admit,” he added, “ that you have grown into 


a dignified lady, instead of the merry girl I remem- | 


ber. This too speaks of a change I deeply regret,” 


and he touched the sleeve of her black dress as he 


spoke. 


“T am glad you thought of him at once,” said | 


May, turning round to Sydney almost gratefully. 
“Poor papa! I was just thinking how pleased he 
would have been to see you.” 

«You must tell me all particulars about him to- 
morrow, but to-night we must not talk of anything 
sad; I am too pleased to find myself in the dear old 
home once more.” 


“And I have not asked you yet if you are tired, 


and would like to rest before dinner.” 

“You forget that I was here nearly an hour before 
you condescended to appear,” he said, smiling, “and 
Stevens has exhausted all his ingenuity in making 
me comfortable; but in your capacity of chdtelaine I 
must ask you to exercise special hospitality towards 
Shall you be shocked, 
May, when you hear that I have brought a Hindoo 
back with me who can speak very little English ?” 


my poor bewildered servant. 








“Oh, I am delighted!” exclaimed May, her eyes 
sparkling. “Aunty will tell you that I have why 
she considers an insane passion for the Hindoo rage, 
and I have actually been trying to learn Hindostanee, 
| so now [shall have an opportunity of proving whethe 
I can really speak it at all or not.” 

“Chunder will be very grateful to you if you can, 
| for he never was out of his own country before, an 

I imagine him to be at this present moment in, 
state of great dismay in the presence of all you 
English servants.” 
| «7 will go at once and try to make him comfort. 
| able,” said May, running impulsively out of the 
room, followed by a very critical and scrutinising 
gaze from Sydney. 

He stood thoughtfully silent for a few moments 
after she disappeared, then he turned slowly to Mrs, 
Leigh, “ May is not pretty, aunt.” 

“In my eyes she is lovely because so very lovable,” 
said Mrs. Leigh; “but her chief beauty is in her 
charming expression.” 


“She looks sweet and good certainly, and I know 
she is clever, but as to beauty——”’ He shrugged his 
shoulders without finishing his sentence, and then 
sank down languidly into a low chair, where he re. 
mained seemingly in deep thought till May returned, 
She came back full of enthusiastic delight at finding 
herself really able to converse with the Hindoo in his 
own language. 

“Now I am repaid for all the toil and trouble! 
gave myself during my lessons with the Oriental pro- 
fessor in London,” she said. 

“But what induced you to learn Hindostanee, 
May?” said Sydney; “it is surely a very unusual 
accomplishment for a young lady.” 

A glow of colour rushed over her face as she mut- 
tered some unintelligible answer, and Sydney under- 
stood at once, what was the fact, that her wish to 
| connect herself in any way she could with India was 
due simply to his residence there. 

“But, Sydney,” she went on, eagerly, “ do tell me 
if Chunder is a Christian.” 

“A Christian! No; certainly not. Your cook 
will soon find that out, for he will not dare, for the 
| sake of his caste, to eat any food which he has not 

prepared himself, and in dishes reserved for his 
own use. What made you fancy he could bea 
Christian ?” 

“Because he tells me he has been your servant 
for two or three years, and I thought you would 
have succeeded in converting him by this time.” 

“ Perhaps I might if I had tried, but I never made 
any attempt of the kind.” 

“You did not try!” said May, looking up utterly 
surprised. 

“ Undoubtedly not; he is quite happy in his own 
"religion, why should I disturb him ?” 


May did not answer, for dinner was announced at 


| the moment, and she felt it was not the time for 
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er eyeg discussion of the sort; but Sydney’s words left a | peacefully at home ; I do not feel inclined to go out 
re what yague feeling of uneasiness on her mind. When he | just yet.” 
00 race, left England she had thought too little on the sub- May turned quickly away with a look of trouble and 
rataney, ject of religion herself to feel any anxiety as to | perplexity in her clear eyes; her half-defined doubts 
Whether Sydney's views in that respect, and when later a | of.the night before came back upon her, and she felt 
deep impression was made upon her own mind, she | that the great change which had occurred in herself 
hes was too much in the habit of attributing to him every | since she and Sydney had last been together, might 
re, and possible perfection not to believe that on this, the | possibly prove an obstacle to the renewal of their en- 
ub most important of all points, he was as irreproachable | gagement, of which she had never had the slightest 
you as in everything else. The passing discomfort his | foreboding, amid all the many fears she bad conjured 
remarks had caused her was, however, soon dispelled | up of possible bars to her happiness. Te thought 
omafort by the charm of his conversation on other subjects. | was so unendurable to her that the momen her aunt 
ne the His brilliant intellect and natural eloquence, made | joined her, she began to talk rapidly and s»mewhat 
— him undeniably fascinating, when he took pains to | confusedly on the first subject which occurrec. to her, 
please his hearers, as he did on this evening, and | pointing out, amongst other tokens of early spring, 
oments when May parted from him that night she felt, | a few snowdrops, whose pure white flowers were be- 
10 Mins almost with a sense of awe, that the chains which | ginning to appear above the brown soil. She tried to 
bound her whole heart and soul to him in an intense | leave her aunt no time to touch on Sydney’s refusal 
ral absorbing love, had been riveted closer than ever, and | to come with them, but Mrs. Leigh had no such 
in her that renewed intercourse had only strengthened the | intention. It was one of the traits of her character 
power which he held over herself and her entire | that, conscious of her own want of mental strength, 
[ know life. she never attempted to cope with the intellectual 
zed his The next day was Sunday, and as the bells of the | perplexities of the stronger spirits wth whom she 
i then picturesque village church began to chime for morn- | might come in contact. One means, and but one 
he re ing service, Mrs. Leigh and May came into the | she had, knowingly at least, of influencing the lives 
umed, drawing-room, where Sydney was lying back on a | of those in whom she was interested, and that was 
indling chaise-longue quietly reading. They were dressed | by appealing for them ceaselessly to the Love which 
in his to go out, and not doubting for a moment that | she seemed almost to see, brooding over all the 
he meant to accompany them to church, had come | suffering bewildered world, like the sunshine of the 
uble f to see if he were prepared, as it was time to | Northern summer that fades not night nor day. So 
il peo start. she quietly joined in talking with May of the first 
“Are you ready, Sydney, dear?” asked his aunt. | faint stirrings of the spring, among the trees and 
tanee, “Tt is nearly eleven o’clock, and it is not well for us | shrubs of the avenue and in the cottagers’ little 
rasta to be late for church, it shows a bad example to the | gardensas they passed through the village. Thus they 
village people.” walked on to the quiet country church, and silence 
here “Church !—did you mean me to go to church?” | fell upon them as they crossed the threshold and 
inder- he said, opening wide his soft brown eyes in apparent | went to kneel down in their places, where the rain- 
a fo astonishment. bow-light from the painted window fell on May’s 
aid “Surely I did,” said Mrs. Leigh. “You are not | bowed head. All the sacred associations of %..y life 
feeling ill, I hope, my dear Sydney,” she added, with | seemed to meet her in this holy house, where Sunday 
Il me genuine anxiety. after Sunday, as long as she could remember, she 
“Oh no,” he said, passing his hand through his | had knelt by her father’s side, till that last morning 
cook long silky hair; “I am as well as I have been for | when he went out from the church in full vigour of 
r the some months past, but as to church, I confess I had | health and strength, to be brought back to it a few 
; = nearly forgotten the existence of that venerable | days later cold and still in death. 
r his institution.” In this place, at least, May could not try to cheat her 
alle “Forgotten it!” exclaimed Mrs. Leigh. “Is it | own thoughts by dwelling on ether topics. She must 
possible there was no means of public worship | face them, and as she did so, her honest conscience 
"vant in India? I thought every regiment had a chap- | forced her to determine that she would give Sydney 
a lain.” | a full account of that change in herself, which she 
“We had, certainly ; but I knew him only as a | feared might possibly affect their relations together, as 
nade very good fellow who could tell a capital story at | goon as possible ; but even while her sense of right 
terly mess.” | drove her to this, there was a deep underlying con- 
“Did he never perform the service then?” asked | viction in her own heart, which she dared not 
— May. | admit to herself, that no motive, even the highest and 
“For the men, yes; but we officers were only | most stringent, could make it possible for her to 
dat’ obliged to go at rare intervals—when we were on | separate herself, by her own act, from Sydney Leigh, 
wy duty, and as I have no troops to command here,” he | if he himself continued to love her and to wish for a 
continued, smiling, “I think you must let me stay | renewal of their engagement. 











CHAPTER IV. 


**SHoup you think it too sad an employment of the 
forenoon, to go with me to visit my dear father’s 
grave?’’ asked May of Sydney Leigh, next morning. 
**T always strew fresh flowers on it every week, and 
I am so glad to have some snowdrops to take to-day, 
for he was always pleased to see them springing up.” 

“You have proposed what would be the gratifica- 
tion of my greatest wish,’ said Sydney, with the 
sympathetic tenderness of manner which was one of 
his great charms. “I can never forget your father’s 
great goodness to me, and this is all I can do now 
to show my grateful recollection of it. And, May, 
when we are there, if it does not try you too much, 
I should much wish to hear from you how this great 
loss occurred. I know nothing as yet, excepting that 
it was an accident, and very sudden.” 

“T should like to tell you,” she answered. ‘So 
far as he himself is concerned, it is rather a joyful 
than a sad history.” 

Sydney looked at her in some surprise, but made 
no remark, and they went out together into the soft, 
balmy air of one of those wonderfully sweet days in 
early spring, when the hidden resurrection-power is 
thrilling through the earth, and every bud and 
blossom, and sunbeam and cloud, is whispering of 
its presence. 

The ancient burial-place of the Bathurst family 
was in a retired part of their own grounds—a large 
enclosure, surrounded by a high wall, and entered 
by a huge iron gate, of which May alone had the 
key. Great trees stood all round it outside, and 
within, some fine old cypresses shadowed the graves 
which contained the dust of several generations. At 
the upper end a small mortuary chapel had once 
stood; but it had fallen into ruins more than a 
century back, and nothing remained of it now but 
a broken stone altar, and the steps leading up to it. 

May unlocked the massive gate, and walking by 
Sydney’s side, she passed up the path in the centre, 
which was bordered on either hand by the resting- 
places of the dead. There was many a May Bathurst 
lying there, and never before had it seemed to her so 
strange to see her own name appearing again and 
again, always in connection with some date which 
told how, for the one who bore it then, the brief 
life-struggle had been stilled in the great, mysterious 
calm, which nothing could ever shake while the old 
world held its place in God’s creation. To herself 
at that moment life seemed so awful, so tremendous, 
in the vast suffering or wonderful joy its term might 
yet enclose, that it was almost impossible for her to 
conceive a moment would really come for her, as for 
those sleepers, when all the feverish hopes and fears 
and passionate love, which made her whole being 
instinct now with strongest feeling, should have sunk 
away, like a dream, into the stony chill and senseless- 
ness of that dark rest. 


THE QUIVER. 








She did not speak these thoughts to Sydney, how. 
ever, but led him to the spot where the most recep} 
monument marked the grave of her father. It was 
placed under the wall near the ruins of the chapel, 
and bore evident traces of having been constantly 
tended by loving hands. A wreath of hothouse 
flowers, scarcely yet faded, lay upon it; and when 
May had replaced these with the snowdrops she had 
brought, and reverently touched with her lips the 
dear name inscribed on the marble monument, she 
went and sat down on the broken altar-steps, and 
letting her clasped hands fall on her lap, looked up 
to the soft blue of the sky with a thoughtful gaze, 
in which there was more of thankfulness than of 
sadness. 

Sydney took a place by her side in silence, and 
after a few moments she began to speak in a quiet, 
half-abstracted tone, as if she were simply repro- 
ducing the scenes which were mirrored in her 
memory. 

“My dear father was always good and noble, as 
you know; but during the last few months of his 
life I observed a great change in him—he seemed 
to have awakened to a vivid realisation of a future 
beyond the grave, quite different from the quiet assent 
he had always given to the Faith, and he moulded all 
his actions in accordance with the energising power 
of the new principle of hope, which seemed to have 
taken entire possession of him. I did not at the 
time connect this change in my father with the fact 
that he used to talk much to me of a remarkable 
man with whom he had recently made acquaintance; 
but I had reason later to know that it was indeed due 
to this person’s influence. You know that we possess 
some quarries on an outlying part of the estate, and 
in a somewhat bleak and inaccessible region.” 

“TI remember to have gone there on horseback 
with your father, by a very steep and, indeed, 
dangerous road, along the face of the cliff,” replied 


Sydney. 
“Yes; it was there——” and May stopped with a 
shudder. Then recovering herself, she went on: 


“You may remember then to have seen the huts of 
the quarrymen dotted all about the cliff, and in 
every nook where they thought themselves safe from 
the explosions.” 

“Yes, I remember them quite well; there was a 
complete colony, and I recollect thinking it about 
the most desolate district I had ever seen.” 

“So it was; there was no village or church within 
many miles, the population had grown up unawares, 
so to speak, and until last year they were left 
entirely to themselves, for which my poor father 
blamed himself much during the last months of his 
life; in fact, his attention was first called to them 
by hearing that Mr. Evans, the person I mentioned, 
had established a sort of mission amongst these 
people, and was actually residing in one of their huts, 
and preaching to them every evening on the hill- 
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side. I think my father was a little inclined to 
resent this interference with his werkmen at first, 
put he rode over at once to investigate into the 
matter, and when he came back he was strangely 
silent, and seemingly full of thought. In answer to 
my inquiries, he only said, ‘Mr. Evans is doing a 
great work, May—a noble work—woe be to the man 
that should seek to hinder it.’ After that, he went 
constantly to the quarries, and greatly to my surprise, 
Iheard that he even made one of the audience on 
the hillside, when the strange preacher spoke to the 
people, for they said he was a strange man indeed, 
uncouth in appearance, abrupt and stern in speech, 
but possessed of a fiery eloquence which seemed to 
take all souls by storm. It was at this time that I 
noticed the great change in my father; but I never 
asked to go myself and hear the preacher, for I rather 
recoiled from what I was told concerning him. At 
last, one day my father asked me if I would ride with 
him to the quarries. ‘I should like you to know 
Evans, my May,’ he said. I would rather not have 
gone, for I felt a great unwillingness to meet this 
man; but I did not openly object, and I shall be 
thankful for ever and ever that I did go. How well 
Iremember every detail of the first part of our ride. 
It was the 20th of October, and we had that lovely 
soft sunny weather which the country people call 
‘St. Luke’s summer,’ everything seemed so bright 
and happy, as if there were no sorrow or death in all 
the world—flowers blooming, birds singing, the rich- 
coloured autumn trees waving their branches in the 
light breeze, and my dear father, with a smile on his 
lips, and a wonderful look of peace in his eyes, 
riding on so unconsciously to his doom. 

“We had reached the quarries, and were rounding 
the cliff by the path you remember, my father going 
frst, as there was not room for both our horses on 
the narrow track. We were on the most dangerous 
part—a steep wall of rock rising up on the one hand, 
and on the other a precipice going straight down 
to the hollow basin of a quarry that had been worked 
out long ago, and was covered with brushwood and 
stones, Suddenly there was a loud report. Some 
workmen, who did not see us, were blasting a rock 
at no great distance. My father’s horse was wildly 





startled, it gave a tremendous bound, lost its footing, 
and I saw him fall ig 

May covered her face with her hands, and for a 
moment could not go on. 

“Over the precipice—did he fall over the precipice?” 
exclaimed Sydney, with breathless interest. 

Controlling herself by a great effort, May answered, 
with recovered composure, “ Yes, it was all so in- 
stantaneous that nothing could have saved him. I 
did not hear him utter a cry, but he was gone in an 
instant from my terrified eyes. I knew he must 
have fallen to the bottom of the cliff, and my only 
idea was to be with him instantly. I threw myself 
off my horse, and how I got down I do not know. I 
was told afterwards it was a marvel I did not kill 
myself; but half falling, half leaping—swinging 
myself sometimes from the branches of the trees—I 
did reach the spot where my dearest father was lying 
at the point of death among the stones of the old 
quarry. But he was not alone. Even in that moment 
of utter agony, I noticed that his head was supported 
on the breast of a man kneeling beside him, who 
had apparently drawn him from under the horse, 
which lay dead at his feet; and I noticed, too, what 
I never shall forget while consciousness remains to 
me, that my dying father’s face was glorified by an 
unearthly beauty such as I never saw on human 
countenance before. His eyes, wide open, were fixed 
upward with a look of indescribable wonder and 
I knew certainly, as I looked upon him, 
His breathing was 





rapture. 
that he saw what I saw not. 
very faint, coming in long gasps, for he was expiring ; 
but between the broken respirations i could hear 
him murmuring, ‘Oh, wonderful! oh, glorious! The 
Conqueror of death, who was dead, and is alive for 
evermore—waiting—calling; Icome—I come!’ And 
when he had said these words I knew that he was 
gone—gone, indeed, far away through the pure blue 
sky to some unknown region, never—never on earth 
—to speak to his child again;” and quite over- 
come by the recollection, May let her head fall for- 
ward on her knee, and remained struggling with 
her sobs in a silence which Sydney could not ven- 
ture to break. 
(To be continued.) 





HOW TO GET THEM THERE. 


BY THE REV. J. B. OWEN, M.A. 


MHF ills innumerable—social, domestic, 
| moral, and political—befell Israel from 


| 


has provided in the evangelical covenant. If the 
ways of Zion mourned because none came to her 


her neglect of Divine ordinances, which | solemn feasts, Christianity points, like its crucified 
in her day were but “ shadows of good | Author, to many a piteous gash and thrust in his 
things to come,” greater mischiefs | mystic body, the Church, and sighs, “These are 


arise from the same sin which makes light of the | they with which I was wounded in the house of 


very image of things, the better things, which God | my friends.” There is scant hope of improvement 
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in the homes and habits of the people until they 
are led to become a worshipping people. Living 
without worship is living without God. No Sab- 
bath means no Saviour. “If I go not away the 
Comforter will not come.” Christ’s going to the 
Father’s house above was essential to the advent 
of the Holy Ghost, the Teacher and Enlightener, 
coming to his Father’s house below. But they 
who are not there, like the absent Thomas, miss 
the benediction, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” 
They who truly wait upon God, there realise 
Jacob’s experience, “ This is none other than the 
house of God; this is the gate of heaven,” the 
gate whither our Forerunner has for us entered, 
and whence he sends his Holy Spirit, dividing to 
every man severally as he will. We deplore the 
Sabbath-breaking on the Continent, but as a national 
sin if is worse in England. There the upper class 
despise and absent themselves from the ritualism 
of the Mass, but the humbler classes frequent it. 
Here, on the contrary, the humbler classes eschew 
the churches, but the upper and middle ranks of 
society generally attend them. The difference is 
significant of something greatly at fault somewhere, 
and indicative of no ordinary peril. The poor in 
all nations are the majority. Elements of mischief 
there, are even more mischievous than in the class 
which forms the minority. What is the secret 
attraction which draws the poor to public worship 
abroad ? What is the incident of repulsion to the 
same class at home? Let us endeavour to answer 
both questions, and apply such practical inferences 
as they suggest to our co-operative duties which as 
Christians we owe to another. So far as I have ob- 
served, neither the Church of England nor other 
denominations have succeeded, to any great extent, 
Some particular churches 
have prevailed with them more than others, but 
nene, nor all of them put together, have drawn 
them in any equal degree with the existing numbers 
reached by the continental churches. Thankfully 
admitting that the Sabbath is more fitly and 
spiritually honoured by the few amongst us of all 
communions, who honour it at all, the fact still 
stares us in the face that the external rites of wor- 
ship are more generally observed by the peoples 
abroad. Why has Protestantism, as a religious 
system, apparently failed to impress our people 
with religion? In a general way, I think it is 
to be ascribed to certain involuntary defects in 
the clergy, and very largely to a want of sufficient 
co-operation on the part of the laity. The new 
nature in the spiritually-minded can feed and 
flourish on the same spiritual food yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever; but the old nature in the car- 
nally-minded thirsts for variety, not necessarily 
for novelty, but it is restive under monotony. 
And we have to deal tenderly and wisely with 
the carnally-minded. Our mission is not to parts 


in leavening the masses. 





of it, but to “the whole world.” The Church 
cannot afford to ignore the prejudices and ig. 
norances of the natural man. Like St. Pagl, 
she would catch them with subtlety, and dray 
them with the cords of a man, if she would bind 
them to the horns of the altar. She will con. 
secrate to this object every lawful and even 
expedient element in accordance with the beauty 
of holiness, to allure men within hearing of the 
words of peace. She will proclaim her jubilee, nor 
refuse to blow a silver trumpet, if by any means 
it may be given her to charm, rather than scare 
away, souls by the joyful sound. The prominent, 
almost exclusive, feature in the average Protestant 
worship is the teaching—perhaps unduly and dis. 
proportionately so. Certainly, in its proper place, 
the sermon among us is the chief instrument, and 
if, through inefficiency, unsoundness, or lack of 
unction, the pulpit fail, all fails. If the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, or a harsh note, ora 
weary monotone, there is no other instrument, 
| and instead of music there is a mess. ‘The discord 
| drives all harmony from the devotion, and good 
| taste is not more offended than the sense of profit 
| 





and devotion. Nothing, to my mind, is clearer 
| than this conclusion, that if religious services are 
| to tell more effectually upon the masses, the ser- 
vices themselves must be more attractive than 
they commonly are. 
| I am no advocate, at my time of life, for extremes 
of any kind. I hold the truth as it is in Jesus to 
be the one thing needful. I know the cross of 
Christ is the only real magnet that can efficiently 
and abidingly “draw all men unto him;” but I 
also believe that minor means of grace have been 
too much overlooked. Personal gifts of ministers 
should be more required by those who are in 
authority, and therefore wield the responsibility of 
calling them to their office, and such gifts should 
be more studiously and prayerfully cultivated by 
ministers themselves. Their examples in the 
| study and in the parish should be more seen and 
| known of all men, if they are to prove impressive 
| upon their flocks, whose co-operation they solicit, 
whether in district visiting, in their schools, in 
the church choir, or in the general sustentation 
of religious and eleemosynary ordinances of all 
kinds. If there were more, and a great deal more 
than almost anywhere exists, of this striving to- 
gether for the faith of the Gospel, and for gathering 
men, women, and children to Christ, there would 
be less “mourning in the ways of Zion, because 
none come to her solemn feasts.” 

If we think the case of adults more hopeless than 
I think it is, at least we can turn promptly to their 
children. We can get them to the house of God 
while they are young and under impressionable 
control. A distinguished preacher writes :—* The 
question is often asked, ‘How shall we get our 
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working classes to attend public worship?’ The 
answer may be supplied by an incident of my boy- 


hood. On my grandfather’s mantclshelf, among | 


other marvels, was an apple ina phial. It quite 
filled up the body of the bottle; and my wondering 
inquiry was, ‘ How could it have been got into its 
place ?’ By stealth I climbed a chair to see if the 
bottom would unscrew, or if there had been a join 
in the glass throughout the length of the phial. 
I was satisfied by careful observation that neither 
of these theories could be supported, and the apple 
remained to me an enigma and a mystery. But 
it was said of that other wonder, the source of the 
Nile— 
« *«Nature well known, no mystery remains.’ 

So was it here. Walking in the garden I saw 
a phial placed on a tree, bearing within it a tiny 
apple, which was growing within the crystal. Now 
I sawit all; the apple was put into the bottle while 
it was little, and it grew there. Just so must we 
catch the little men and women who swarm our 
streets—whom we call boys and girls—and intro- 
duce them within the influence of the Church; for, 
alas! it is hard indeed to reach them when they 
have ripened in carelessness and sin.” 

But even then the adults must not be wholly 
despaired of. It is more, much more difficult to 
get them to God’s houses; but is there one of my 
readers who is obliged in truth to confess, “I 
never asked them—never invited a poor man or 
his wife to come with me to church?” Asking 
them to come has more effect than telling them to go. 
Precept is good, but example is better. Thousands 


who lounge away their Sabbaths in the streets, if 


they were asked, like the poor man in the parable, 
“Why stand ye here all the day idle?” would give 
the same plaintive answer as those men did: 
“Because no man hath hired us;”’ no one bid for 
us; “no man cared for our souls.’ True they pro- 
bably cared nothing for themselves; but it is pre- 
cisely such souls that want most caring for. I 


knew a respectable tradesman, an old Christian of 


Bilston, who for many years used to steal out from 
home about nine o’clock on Sunday mornings, drop 
in at the colliers’ houses, and leave word with their 
wives to call them up and bid them put on their 
best, for he was coming to see them soon after ten. 
The innocent manceuvre often succeeded, and good 
old John E—— has been seen bringing up his half- 
dozen men, whom he had thus collected from as 
many houses, clad in their Sunday garments, and 
cheerfully accompanying him to the house of God. 
Filthy rags outside a man on the Sabbath are 
signs of worse mire and dirt within. Cleanliness 
is next to godliness. You have made some way 
with a man when you induce him to honour the 
Sabbath even so far as to put on his best suit. It 
Was significant of the great change which had 
reached to smaller details than the main one of all, 





when the neighbours saw their old mad acquaint- 
ance, not only “sitting at the feet of Jesus, but 


clothed, and in his right mind.” There’s more 
than a coat wants changing in that man whe 
won’t change his garments on the Lord’s day. 
On days of royal levée we know a man is not going 
into his sovereign’s presence if we meet him, 
however near the palace, without a court dress. 
If every earnest member of a congregation re- 


| solved on a Sunday morning to bring, by some 


means, at least one soul to church, there would be 
a large immediate increase of attendants, and the 
tone of a hallowed Sabbath in our streets would 
not be perceptible chiefly in the formal chiming of 
a peal of bells. 

By adopting such means as these, and others 
like them, the duty enjoined upon the Philippians, 
of “ striving together for the faith of the Gospel,” 
would be more effectually performed. Doing good 
works would infinitely better recommend Chris- 
tianity than talking about faith; the faith seen in 
the works would be far more impressive than what 
was heard of in words. Your lives would draw men 
nearer to you than your lips, and by the Divine 
blessing would afford better hope of bringing both 
of you nearer to His Divine model, who not only 
“went through the villages teaching, but healing,” 
also, in both “going about doing good.” The 
Christianity of many professors may be personal, 
but when passive, it is personal in a bad sense, 
i.e., too personal not to be selfish and exclusive. 
Where there is health, strength, and time at com- 
mand, and no more immediate home duty precludes 
the exercise, to be Christians we must work for 
others, as well as for our own salvation, or we are 
no true followers of Him who “came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” Too many 
otherwise estimable persons satisfy themselves with 
a negative religion, which consists in what it does 
not, rather than in what it does. Such persons, 
for the world, would not be worldly; but when the 
self-denial assumes an active form of evangelising 
the world, in that department of character they 
fall away. ‘There is a backsliding in duty, as well 
as in doctrine, and many are more jealous for the 
doctrine than zealous for the duty. He who is a 
Christian all of a piece serves God and man in both. 

One very happy sign of the times is the stir 
now being made on all sides on behalf of a more 
general and systematic lay co-operation with 
ministers of religion. There need be no trespass 
on each other’s province, neither by the ministry 
leaving their legitimate sphere, nor by the laity 
assuming the ministry, but each in his calling 
heartily doing his part for the welfare of the whole. 
When the world sees this scheme in any actual 
operation commensurate with the extent required, 
they will be at least convinced that religion is a 
reality, and not a respectable shibboleth. 
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T'see everywhere a profession of doctrine, even | 
sound, wholesome doctrine, obstructing the path 
of duty. Isee it in individuals’ own souls, resting 
on their acceptance of a doctrine, to the prejudice 
of its corresponding duty, and so making no pro- 
gress in the Christian life. I am ashamed of their 
loud and lazy Christianity which tells neither on 
themselves nor others. I am sick of the mint, 
anise, and cummin substitutes in their divers 
forms, whether ritual or dogmatic, for “ the 
weightier things of the law.” 

The spiritual ignorance, infidelity, and apathy 
of the age unconsciously “ask for bread, and we 
give them a stone ”—something hard, cold, un- 
lovely, inedifying, too pompous on one side, and 
too prosy on the other, both in their way ignor- 
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living consistently with the morals. Your morality 
will not save your souls, nor will the doctrines; 
but Christ obeyed and believed in both. The only 
way of salvation for our own souls, and the only 
hope of being helpful to save others, is to believe 
ourselves, and to impress upon those about us 
that we are justly-condemned sinners—that the 
atoning blood and sanctifying righteousness of the 
Saviour, received into the heart by faith, and evi- 
denced in the life by the fruit of the Spirit, is the 
only religion which meets our case, and indeed 
is the sole effectual antidote to the evil in this 
world, or to its tremendous issues in the world 
to come. Convinced of these fundamental truths, 
we shall strive together for the faith of the Gospel, 
with more hope of effect upon our contemporaries, 
The more clearly we see truth ourselves, the less 





ing the maxim—* The kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink;” is neither a gorgeous ritual, nor 


its threadbare contrast; is neither chant nor psalm, | 


sermon nor supplication. These have each and all 
their place, and where the truth is, these are 
more true to Him who sang a hymn with his dis- 


confused will be our statements to others. In order 
| to this spiritual discernment, pray for the teach- 
| ing of the Spirit—the true unction of the Holy One, 
| that you may confess with the blind man, “He 
| anointed mine eyes, and I did see.” 

A gentleman inspecting a house in Newcastle, 


ciples. Nevertheless, these things may be religious, | 
but they are not religion; the silver trumpet | with a view to living in it, the landlerd said, “ You 
called the people to the jubilee, but it was not the | can see Durham Cathedral from this window on a 
jubilee ; ordinances or doctrines, however Christian, | Sunday.” “Why on a Sunday more than any other 





are not Christianity ; ‘the kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.” Divergencies in doctrine 
are to be deplored on all accounts, but it is some 
offset in the way of encouraging Christian ac- 
tivity, that men are more of one mind on the points 
of duty. I never knew a controversy on Chris- 


tian duties, though the Churches of every age have | 


been far from unanimous im their doctrines. “The 
spirit that now (and ever) worketh in the children 
of disobedience ” has set men at variance on doc- 
trine, no doubt with an ulterior design against the 
discharge of duty, but even his subtlety has pre- 
vailed less with the practical, than with the theo- 


retical aspects of moral truth. True that men are | 


generally as untrue to their own admissions of 


duty, as they are disloyal to the doctrine on which | 


it is based; but their very admissions pro tanto 
constitute so much vantage ground in our appeal 
to them in favour of the Gospel of Christ. “ Out 
of thine own mouth will I judge thee, thou 
wicked servant.” You never did a good thing 
yet, but Christ enjoined it; you néver omitted to 
do one, but Christ condemned you. Stout and 
stubborn as you are against your Lord’s good 


words, you never dared breathe a syllable against | 


his good deeds, nor indeed against the deeds he 
bid you do. Upon the whole, men’s general 
agreement on the morals of the Gospel, while it 
aggravates the guilt of their rejection of its special 
doctrines, suggests to believers in those doctrines 
their need of all the more earnestness in their 





| day?” “Because,” said the landlord, “on that 
| day there is no smoke from those tall chimneys.” 
| There is a mental smoke which obscures the 
| sight of the Saviour, unless, when we wait upon 
him, we “blow out the furnaces,” so to speak, 
extinguish ourselves, cease to mind the things of 
the flesh, shut off the cares of this world, and con- 
secrate a sabbatic hour to real, undivided, and 
' conscious communion with God. We shculd come 
forth from such occasions of intercourse with the 
| Divine secret of all our strength, to realise the 
| fable of Antzeus, who renewed his ‘contest with 
| Hercules with a fresh impulse of vigour every 
time his foot touched his mother earth. We 
should resume our Wrestling with flesh and blood, 
| principalities and powers, with a vast acces- 
sion of spiritual power from on high, and feel with 
| Paul, “I can do all things through Christ who 
| strengtheneth me.” ‘His strength made perfect 
in our weakness,” we should verify the prayer, 
“Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of 
his might,” thankfully and joyously confessing, 
“In thy light shall we see light;” and “who is 
he that overcometh the world, but he that is boru 
of God?” Faith, becoming rather a work than a 
word, would reassert its ancient force, “ putting 
| to flight the armies of the alien,” disarming men’s 
| carnal enmity, bringing all things into subjection 
to the obedience of Christ, exhibiting the truth in 
its symmetry and beauty— 





“ Bidding the rude hand its kindred sword forego, 
And—noble conquest !—lead to heaven the foe.” 
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JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “UNDER FOOT,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
“a MAN’S GLOVE.” 


AROLINE ARDEN had not been mis- 
taken in her recognition. It was Lionel 
} Elliott whom she had seen on the sands. 





and change of scene, declining for him- 


self invitations to the country seats of several noble- | 


men, that he might be able to spend his autumn 
holiday in her company. Time was visibly telling on 
the bright-spirited old lady. She presided over the 
elegant West End villa as she had done over the 
unpretending little cottage at Clapham; but the 
spring of activity was gone; she did not find it easy 
to adapt herself to the requirements of the new 
sphere ; and while rejoicing in the brilliant success 
which her son had won, she often looked back with 
longing to the home which would always be asso- 
ciated with his professional struggles and her own 


loving labour to make the most of their slender | 
But those days | 


means and help him on his way. 
were past and the harvest-time had come. 

Caroline knew that Lionel Elliott was no longer 
the struggling sculptor who had been glad to avail 
himself of the hospitality of his father’s old friend. 
He stood now on the higher ground, and she had 
learned the true value of what she had cast 
aside. 

It was the day following that of the drive on the 
sands, She had left her mother to her afternoon sleep, 
and taking a book had gone out, choosing the most 
unfrequented path. The spot she selected for a seat 
was a favourite resort of hers—a grassy nook 
charmingly sheltered behind a ledge of rock, and 
looking like a verdant couch. There, with the fresh 
sea-breeze fanning her face and the ceaseless ocean 
chorus singing below, she sat with the book open on 
her lap, not reading, but thinking so deeply that 
she lost all note of the lapse of time, until she was 
suddenly roused by a short, joyous bark. Looking 
round, she perceived a vivacious black -and - tan 
terrier, small enough for a lady’s toy, rolling about 
the grass in the height of canine elation. Somewhat 
annoyed at the interruption, she glanced impatiently 
at a gentleman who was approaching, and to her 
astonishment recognised Lionel Elliott. It seemed 
to be destined that they should thus unconsciously 
cross each other’s way. The little animal had 
returned to its allegiance and was barking and gam- 
bolling about Lionel’s feet. She was near enough 
to hear the well-known voice saying, “ Down, Jetty, 
down.” 





He had brought his mother down for rest 


| Her heart beat quickly in anticipation. He was 

looking towards her, and a meeting seemed inevitable 
—no, he was passing, without a sign of recognition, 
Was it that she had passed so entirely out of his 
' thoughts that he had lost even the recollection of 
her face; or did the memory of the old slight rankle 
too deeply to be forgotten or forgiven? She turned 
over a few leaves of her book, and tried to read, but 
could not; she could only dream. Taking a glove 
| from her pocket, she laid it upon the book, and sat 

there gazing at it with a strange look of pain and 
| regret. It was the one that she had treasured up so 
carefully because it had belonged to him. Time 
passed so unconsciously, that she was startled to 
find how long she had been sitting there, when 
her reverie was again broken by the familiar bark, 
and the apparition of the terrier warned her that 
his master was returning from his walk. She rose 
hurriedly, murmuring, “I will not meet him; if it is 
his wish to avoid me, he shall be gratified, whatever 
pain it may cost me; perhaps I deserve it, but——” 

The sentence was not finished, the book dropped 
| from her trembling hands; before she could pick it 
| up the dog was dancing about her and making de- 
cidedly familiar overtures. The next moment Lionel 
Elliott had come up, having quickened his steps in 
the pursuit of the little terrier. It was thus they 
met. Caroline’s eyes were looking steadily towards 
the sea, and her head was turned from him; so he had 
not seen her face, when he raised his hat and began 
a courteous apology for the rudeness of his dog. 
He stopped short, with a deep flush on his handsome 
face, when she turned and he saw whom he was 
addressing. Caroline was mistaken in her supposition, 
for Lionel had not recognised the lady whom he had 
passed in his ramble. It was nothing new for him 
| to walk on in an abstracted mood, with his eyes 
| turned inward, realising some beautiful conception 
which his mind was moulding for the marble and the 
chisel. There was unmistakable agitation in his 
manner as he said, hurriedly, “‘ Miss Arden.” 

As he spoke, his glance instinctively sought her left 
hand, which to his disappointment was gloved. He 
was thinking of the photograph in the possession of 
Sir Gilbert Mottram, and the bust which he had 
executed for the baronet; and by a sort of natural 
process of deduction, the question presented itself, 
“Ts she Lady Mottram ?” 

He knew little concerning the Ardens; they lived 
out of his sphere, and he always closed his ears 
against fashionable gossip. At the time of Mr. 
Arden’s death he was in Rome, from whence he had 
not long since returned. The sad news had come to 
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him through an English newspaper, and he had 
written a letter of condolence to the wiiow, towards 
whom he cherished a feeling of personal gratitude 
for her motherly kindness to himself. Looking at 
Caroline now, he felt a return of the old pain, and 
knew that he had been self-deceived when he fancied 
that he had conquered his love. 

“Mr. Elliott.” That was all Caroline could trust 
herself to say, her face flushed and paled under his 
gaze. She was painfully embarrassed, and her effort 
to disguise it gave her manner a coldness and 
restraint which Lionel misinterpreted: it had the 


effect of stilling the stir of passion in his soul. It | 


seemed likely that they had met only to fall more 
widely apart. 


“ Pardon me, Miss Arden, if—my ignorance must | 


excuse—if I unwittingly make a mistake about your 
name.” 

He stammered out the conclusion of the sentence, 
his glance again directed towards her left hand. 
She understood its meaning, and made an attempt at 
a smile, but it faded almost as quickly as it came. 
Where she would formerly have cut by a finely-edged 
sarcasm, she now set his apprehensions at rest by a 
simple feminine answer that was purely an expression 
of her feelings. 

“My name, Mr. Elliott ? how could you make a 
mistake about that ?” 

Lionel blundered over his reply. 

« Because I did not know—that is—I was not sure 
that you had not changed it.” 

Caroline’s astonishment was genuine; as though 
yielding to a sudden impulse, she lifted her fine eyes 
to his face for a moment, then dropped them. She 
had lost the confident self-possession of the old 
Lowfield days. Something in Caroline’s look struck 
Lionel and made him blurt out, “I—I thought 
you might be Lady Mottram.” 

He could not have told why he watched her face 
so closely, or what kind of demonstration he expected 
from her at the mention of that name, for he 
believed Sir Gilbert Mottram to be her favoured 
lover. Yet her look scarcely changed, and there 
was none of the half-tremulous self-consciousness 
which he had looked for. It was a puzzle to sensitive 
Lionel. She spoke quietly, but her voice was not 
so firm as she wished to make it. 

“That would have been a mistake, Mr. Elliott; 
Tam not Lady Mottram.” 

Lionel was conscious of a feeling of relief in her 
auswer. At that moment he was attracted by the 
movements of his dog, who was making a plaything 
of Caroline’s book, which had been left unheeded on 
the grass ; hastily apologising for his dog, he sprang 
forward to save the book from mutilation ; in doing 
30, something dropped from its leaves, and was 
instantly snapped between the terrier’s sharp little 
teeth; but before it could run off with the prize 
it was secured by Lionel. His face changed as he 








heli up what he had rescued—a man’s glove. The 
first glance identified itas hisown. He remembered 
it well as one that he had lost at Lowfield. His 
heart beat wildly, to think that it had been found 
and treasured by Caroline. He was not slow to 
translate the meanizg which that conveyed; all the 
| cnords of his nature were answering to the thrill of 
the new joy which was the opening of another world 
to him—a world of happiness and promise in the 
future. Caroline Arden loved him. That glove told 
| the whole story of the carefully-guarded secret; he 
| knew now that he had been master of the proud 
heart, even when it was rebelling against him and 
trying to resist its destiny. His trembling hand 
laid the glove on the book and handed them to her. 
He was reading what he wished in that downcast, 
| blushing face and the veiled, conscious eyes, drink- 
ing it into his soul as something that satisfied its 
passionate thirst. She was a loving woman now, 
and nothing more. He had won the victory which 
was more to him than fame or riches. 

* Caroline,” he faltered, “ can this be true ? is this 
hope forme?” She did not answer in words, but 
the hand he had taken was not withdrawn—that was 
enough for him: he did not ask for explanations. 
With that hand in his, he was content to wait 
for the rest. 





CHAPTER LXVI. 
WHAT JOHN HESKETH HEARD. 


Joun HesketrH had fulfilled the prediction of his 
employer, Mr. Dobson, for he was rapidly pushing his 
way to the front rank, and steadily progressing 
towards the goal which he had set himself to reach. 
The patenting of his invention had brought his name 
into honourable notice, beside realising substantial 
commercial profits. His idea had been given 
to the world at the right time, and had satisfied 
a need. Mr. Dobson held in such high appreciation 
the talents of the rising engineer that he had offered 
him a partnership in the business, en terms too 
liberal to be refused. But the thriving, money- 
making career of a prosperous manufacturer, with 
its safe investments and comfortable gains, did not 
satisfy John. His ambition had a wider range. He 
craved a place in the van of progress, to do some- 
thing that might stand worthily beside his name, and 
give it a rank among the noble aristocracy of mind 
—those who gave gold to the mintage of human 
This was one of the dreams which he 
had nursed through his solitary life—the dream which 
had first dimly dawned upon, and grown with, the 
unfolding intellect of the grateful, earnest scholar, 
who had sat in spirit at the feet of the large-hearted 
schoolmaster; and in later days, when the con- 
scientious, able-handed mechanic was only known and 
judged by his daily work, that dream still lived and 
found room to mature in the humble parlour of the 


knowledge. 
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midnight student, spelling out great original truths 
by the light of his own mind. 

“JT should like to cast my mite into the world’s 
treasury,” John had often said to himself, “I would 
far rather ennoble my name than that it should en- 
noble me; for in that case I might have been content 
with my inheritance, without trying to make one for 
myself.’’ 

In spite of his improved worldly prospects, John 
still lived in the old lodging, and retained the simple, 
self-denying habits in which he had been schooled by 
necessity. Under these circumstances it was perhaps 
natural that the verdict should be given out that he 
was saving money, which was doubtless true; saving, 
and for what? His own wants were so simple and 
so few, and he was not likely to form any new ties, 
or, as his landlady significantly phrased it, ‘“ Mr. 
Hesketh was not a marrying man.” 

John still showed a disposition to shrink from 
society, and retained his aversion to forming new 
acquaintances. But there was one exception to this 
rule, in the intimacy which had sprung up between 
himself and a civil engineer of considerable ability, 
who had been indebted to him for several valuable 
hints. 

This young man, whose name was Barton, had 
conceived a warm attachment to John Hesketh, and 
was constantly seeking opportunities to do him some 
service. The chance came at last. Barton had 
occasion to visit Naples, and John determined to 
avail himself of the opportunity, to obtain personal 
news of Edward Arden, who was staying there. The 
friends had corresponded as usual, but latterly 
Edward’s letters had fallen into arrears, and John 
was not always satisfied with the excuses given. It 
was nearly three months since he had heard from 
him, and he was growing anxious and uneasy ; for 
what reason he shrank from acknowledging to himself, 
still it was there—a vague, undefined feeling that he 
could not shake off. Once or twice he had seriously 
thought of taking a journey to Naples, and it was 
only business engagements which had prevented the 
idea being acted upon. Thus it was that he eagerly 
caught at the opportunity unexpectedly offered him 
by Mr. Barton. 

Here would be a means of communicating with 
Edward, and hearing something of his passing life. 
So John wrote a note of introduction, and enclosed it 
with a long letter from himself, which Mr. Barton 
promised to deliver personally to Edward Arden. It 
was October when the engineer returned to England, 
and, being detained in London, wrote to John to 
announce his coming ; and when, true to his promise, 
he went to John’s ledging on the evening of his arri- 
val, he found himself waited for; but he could not 
guess what a tide of impatience had to be stemmed 
while the customary greeting was being exchanged, 
and the prescribed forms of courtesy gone through. 
At length, to John’s relief, Mr. Barton was obliging 
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enough to leave business questions to dispose of 
themselves, and introduce the subject which at that 
moment was foremost in John’s thoughts. 

“Forgive me, Hesketh; I am sadly remiss to be 
boring you with a lot of stuff about myself and my 
affairs, when I ought to have remembered that you 
will be wanting to hear about your friend. I men. 
tioned in my note yesterday that I delivered your 
letter. I began to despair of seeing Mr. Arden before 
I left Naples, but after some difficulty I managed 
to obtain an interview.” 

John’s look expressed surprise as he asked, “ What 
made the difficulty ?” 

«He was never to be seen. I called many times at 
his hotel without being able to get a sight of him.” 

«Was he ill?” queried John, anxiously. 

“No, when I saw him he seemed in excellent health 
and spirits. The reason that I could not drop in his 
way just when I wanted, was because he was in such 
general request, and had his hands full of engage- 
ments and the et cetera that fill up the time of lucky 
young fellows with plenty of money, who have not to 
make capital of their brains. Your Edward Arden 
was a thorough Englishman abroad.” 

John smiled, as he said, “I have no doubt of it; 
but in the end how did you succeed ?” 

“ Better than I expected, thanks to a little tact on 
my part. One day, being told that he was prome- 
nading the Villa Reale, in front of the hotel, I feed one 
of the servants to point him out tome. He received 
me very kindly, and asked half-a-dozen questions in 
a breath about you. We got on very well together, 
and he impressed me as one of the most agreeable 
fellows I had ever met. When I came away he gave 
me a letter for you, which I was blockhead enough 
to pack in a corner of my portmanteau. It has gone 
home with the rest of my luggage, so I must send it 
you to-morrow. It was a piece of stupidity on my 
part, but it can’t be helped.” 

“No necessity to abuse yourself, I can wait for the 
letter,” John said, adding, “I thought you would 
like Ned. He is generally a favourite.” 

“So I should suppose from what T heard and saw 
of him out there. The handsome Englishman, as I 
have heard him called, is very pepular, especially 
among the ladies; but he has the good taste to prefer 
native to foreign beauty, and give the palm of at- 
traction to his fair countrywoman, in the person of a 
young English heiress to whom he is devoting him- 
self, and I believe there is some truth in the rumour 
that he——” 

Here he was interrupted. 

“T don’t understand this, Barton. 
are not talking of Edward Arden.” 

“And why not? Is your friend infallible? But 
there, I am not surprised at your dulness of per- 
ception. If I had been describing a scientific in- 
vestigation it would have been very different, but I 
suppose love is a science you have not studied. But 


You surely 
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with regard to Mr. Arden, I was going to say that it | 


was rumoured he was engaged.” 

John Hesketh replied, “I don’t like relying on 
mere gossip, for it often leads one astray. Did you 
see the young lady ?” 

“Yes; I saw her with your friend and several 


Arden was duly forwarded next day to John Hesketh, 
who was watching for it. 

There was not a word in it that could be construed 
into confirmation of what John had been told by Mr. 
Barton. But he had not forgotten his conversation 
with Edward in the summer-house two years ago, 





other admirers, and must confess she is very beauti- | and his allusions to the beauty whom he had met in 
ful. I was told she has an immense fortune, but I| Naples. There was a postcript to the letter, which 
did not get to know her name. She lives with a| seemed to have been added in haste— 
widowed mother and an invalid brother, on whose ‘“‘T have just had letters from Lowfield. Mother and Carrie 
account they spend most of their time abroad. I | are impatient to have me back, and as my sister tells me that 
a entioned her because I thought you would be in- the old lady is fretting at my continued absence, I have decided 
di ila ted ae th Mr. Ard . | tocome home. [If all is well, I shall reach London on the after- 
(nested ih GnyShing commected wi r. Arden. His | noon of the 15th, from whence I shall take the night train to 
letter very likely contains all particulars; if not, | Lowfield. It is my intention to call and see Eva, so I shall be 
depend upon it he is preparing you a surprise, and | *!¢ to bring you news seine oll 
will reserve it for his coming home.” As he finished reading, John leaned over the table 

“Perhaps so,” assented John, grimly, at the same | and bowed his face upon his folded arms, saying, 
moment crushing up a paper that he held in his hand. | “O Eva, Eva, if I have heard the truth, he loves 

In spite of John’s assumed calmness, there was now | you not. My pure little snowdrop, I would shield 
and then an anxious look on his face. But Mr. | you from trouble with my life. Friend as he has 
Barton observed nothing of this.” He soon dismissed | been, I could crush him under my feet if I thought 
the subject of Edward Arden and his flirtations, and | he was wilfully deceiving her. Eva Ashton is my 
drifted back to the talk about himself and the errand | charge, and, before they meet, Edward Arden must 
which had taken him to Naples. answer the truth to me.” 

Punctually to his promise, the letter from Edward | (To be continued.) 
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IVE me that grand old volume, the gift of | From my eyes the scales have fallen, and the retro- 

4 a mother’s love, | spect to me 

‘Though the spirit that first taught me has | Is that of a seul at random tossed on the surf of 

winged its flight above ; | misery. 

oe —— ingnay Heh hte she: han Med noe. wee | Solemn and sweet the counsels that spring from its 

Yea, mightier than earth’s riches, or the worth of | ig a ae 
Ophir’s gold. 

- prophet age ; 

When a boy I’ve knelt beside her, in our dear old | Full of the inspiration of the holy bards that 
cottage home, trod, 

And have listened to her reading from that prized | Caring not for the scoffer’s scorn, if they gained a 
and cherished tome, | soul to God. 

As with low and gentle cadence, and a meek and 
reverend mien, Linen’ wnell 


God’s word came from her trembling lips, like a Food for sll coming agen, in its manna of the 
presence felt and seen. | pre (ihe 






Men who in mind were godlike, and have left on its 


Ah! not in life’s weary battle, or the triumphs of Who through long days of anguish, and nights 
to-day, devoid of ease, 
Has that form e’er vanished from my sight, or | Still wrote with the burning pen of Faith its 


its precepts fled away. | heavenly mysteries. 


But when worn with toil and trouble, I can feel new “Ican list the good man yonder, in the grey church 
strength arise, | by the brook 

fot ponder ite wond aoe depth of lore, and its | Take up that marvellous tale of love, of the story 

teachings sweet and wise. | ent tin tek 

I can hear still the plaintive music that fell on my How through the twilight glimmer, from the earliest 
childish ears, | dawn of time, 

And feel, oh! how deep and keenly, the sins of | It was handed down as an heirloom, in almost every 

my after years ; clime ; 
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How through strong persecution, and the struggle of 
evil days, 

The precious light of its truth ne’er died, but 
was fanned to a beacon blaze ; 

How in far-off lands, where the cypress bends over 
the laurel’s bough, 

It was hid like some costly treasure, and they bled 
for its truth, as now. 





And eloquent grows the preacher as the Sabbath 
sunshine falls 


Through cobwebbed aisle and chequered pane, a halo 
on the walls. 

That still mid sore disasters, in the heat and strife of 
doubt, 

Some bear the Gospel oriflamme, and one by one 
march out, 


He tells how there stood around it a phalanx none | Till forth from heathen kingdoms, and isles beyond 


could break, 


the sea, 


Though steel, and fire, and lash swept on, and the | The glorious tidings of the boon spreads Christ’s 


cruel waves lapped the stake ; 

How dungeon doors and prison bars had never 
damped the flame, ; 

But raised up converts to the creed whence Christian 
comfort came. 


That housed in caves and caverns, how it stirs our 
Scottish blood, 

The Covenanters, sword in hand, poured out the 
crimson flood ; 


salvation free. 


So I cling to my mother’s Bible, in its torn and 
tattered boards, 
As one of the greatest gems of art, and the king of all 
other hoards, 
As in life the true consoler, and in death, ere the 
judgment’s call— 


[aad] 


he guide that will lead to the silent shore, where 


the Father waits for all. 8. 








WINNING 
7 NOTHER story, children. Well, let it 
be a true one this time, and if some of 
you think it is avery sad history, I hope 





ness that fadeth not away in it. 

More than three hundred years ago, when Queen 
Mary I. reigned over England, great and fierce was 
the persecution which raged 
would read and obey the words of their Bibles rather 
than the commands of the queen and her wicked 
ministers. 

Sad times were they for our fair and pleasant 
country, and many were the good men who thought 
it better to obey God rather than man, and who 
suffered cruel deaths rather than give up their Bibles, 
the precious truths of which had grown dearer than 
all this world could give. 

In the days of good King Edward the reformed 
religion had prospered greatly in England: now a 
dark cloud had overshadowed it—a cloud which, 
though men knew it not, was soon to give place to 
brighter, clearer light than had yet been seen; but 


against those who 


not before many good and true Christians had sealed | 


their testimony with their blood, following in the 


footsteps of their Master, who had told them to be 


faithful unto death and they should receive a crown 
of life. 


THE 


4 many willsee a great deal of that bright- | 
: 


Vic TORY. 


| was he suffered to watch over and teach his flock in 
peace, for news was carried to Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester—a violent, cruel man, ever ready to 
search out and persecute those who loved the truth— 
of his earnest, faithful preaching and simple, godly 
life. 

He was then summoned up to London to meet the 
bishop; a summons that caused his family and friends 
much sorrow, for well they knew what such a com- 
mand mostly meant, and what danger Dr. Taylor 
stood in. 
beyond the sea before it should be too late, but in 
Dr. Taylor thought it his duty to obey the 
bishop’s command, and accordingly did so. 

He was received by Gardiner with anger and con- 
tempt, and finding that he would not give up the 
truth, the bishop ordered him to be kept in close 
confinement—a sentence received with joy by Dr. 
Taylor, that his God should think him worthy to 
suffer bonds and imprisonment for the Saviour’s 
sake. 

Nearly two years passed away before he was called 
from prison, but at length, in company with two 
' other good men, he was again brought before Gar- 
diner, to be asked whether he would return to the 
Roman Catholic Church, or suffer death. Dr. Taylor 
and his companions boldly answered they would not 


Earnestly they entreated him to escape 


vain, 





In the small town of Hadleigh, in Suffolk, pastor of deny the truth, and with unmoved countenances 
the parish ehureh, lived Dr. Rowland Taylor, a man | listened to the sentence of death by burning ;»ssed 
much loved by those who knew him. And well they | upon them. 


might, for surely he was an unselfish, kind man, a true- 


hearted Christian—one who not only diligently taught | back to Hadleigh, and there be burnt on 
the precepts of the Bible, but who also constantly 
practised them. But not long in those evil times 





de taken 
Aldham 


It was ordered that Dr. Taylor shoul 


Common, that his parishioners might be territied by 
the sight. 


| 
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The last night he spent in prison his wife and son 
were allowed by his keepers to sup with him. After 
they had prayed together, and supper was over, Dr. 
Taylor called his little son to him to bless him, telling 
him very many excellent things, and entreating him 
to be a true servant of Christ, a good son to his 


mother, and in all things to obey God. Then, after 
he had spoken a few tender words to his wife, they 
were obliged to leave him alone again. 

And yet not alone, for Dr. Taylor had One with 
him who, though invisible to any eye save that of 
faith, was very strong to uphold his servant’s faint- 
ing spirit—even the Lord Jesus Christ, who has 
promised never to leave or forsake his people. 

Who can tell the glorious and sweet thoughts that 
were in that good man’s heart as he walked up and 
down his prison cell! 
were happy beyond expression. Thoughts of the 
heaven now so near, and the peace and rest to be 
enjoyed there! Above all, thoughts of so soon seeing 
his Saviour Christ, and hearing the words, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant,” spoken even unto 
him. 

Well might Dr. Taylor’s heart be light, even with 
the prospect of terrible suffering first to be endured, 
for he had learnt with Paul that “the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed in us.” And he knew 
whom he had trusted, and who can doubt but that, 
hard as was the parting from them, he could leave 
wife and children in God’s hands, and so look for- 
ward to a speedy meeting in the bright land above? 

In the early morning, long before it was light, the 
Sheriff of London, with his officers, came to take Dr. 
Taylor to an inn called “The Woolpack,” where he 
was to await the Sheriff of Essex, coming to convey 
him to Chelmsford. 


and dark that she might see her husband again, 
having with her two children, one Mary, their own 





Well may we believe they | 


to keep the commandments of God all their lives. 
After that the men took him away to the inn, Mrs. 
Taylor following behind. They shut him up in a 
room there, and several of the sheriff’s men with 
him; but Dr. Taylor did not heed their presence, 
but, falling upon his knees, gave himself wholly to 
prayer. 

It was late in the day before the Sheriff of Essex 
was ready to accompany Dr. Taylor on the journey, 
but at length they set forth, Mrs. Taylor having 
found an asylum with her mother. The sheriff 
treated him kindly, and would have persuaded him, 
if it had been possible, to return to the Popish 
religion; but Dr. Taylor was immovable, and spoke 
earnestly to those about him to repent and te read 
their Bibles. 

At Chelmsford they were met by the Sheriff of 
Suffolk, who was to convey Dr. Taylor to the place 
of his death, and here they suffered him to remain 
the night. At Lavenham the sheriff kept him two 
days, and while there many gentlemen came to per- 
suade the doctor to give up his religion, that he 


| might escape so dreadful a death as that before him, 


promising him, too, much money and many rewards 
if he would do so. Butin vain. The love of Jesus 
reigned above and beyond all in Dr. Taylor’s heart, 
and all other things must bow to it. What did it 
matter to him what death he died, so that his God 
was glorified thereby ? 

At length they reached Hadleigh, and there the 
streets were crowded with people waiting to see their 
pastor led by; and many were the aching hearts and 
weeping eyes as they saw his well-known form. Dr. 
Taylor had had a hood drawn over his face to hinder 
him from seeing or speaking to any he knew, but 


| when they arrived at Aldham Common it was taken 
| off, and then he inquired why so many people were 
But Mrs. Taylor had watched all night in the cold | 


little daughter, the other an orphan named Elizabeth, | 


whem the doctor had adopted when she was only 
three years old. 

Little Elizabeth was the first to see him. 
father! father!” she cried out. 
taking my father away.” 

Then Mrs. Taylor spoke. “ Rowland,” she said, 
“where are you?” for it was so dark one could 
hardly see the other. 

“ Dear wife, I am here,” answered her husband. 

The men would have forced him on, but the sheriff 
ordered them to stop. Then Dr. Taylor took little 
Mary in his arms, and drawing his wife and Eliza- 
beth to him, they knelt down and prayed the Lord’s 
Prayer; after which he kissed his wife, and pressing 


“Oly 
“ Mother, they are 


her hand, said to her, “ Farewell, my dear wife. Be 
of good comfort, for I am quiet in my conscience, 
and God shall stir up a father for my children.” 


Then he blessed the two little girls, and told them | was a joyful summons he brought, for Dr. Taylor to 


gathered together. 

“This is Aldham Common,” they replied, “ where 
you must suffer, and these people are come to see.” 

“Thanks be to God I am even at home,” answered 
the good man calmly. Then he asked to be allowed 
to address the multitude, but permission was refused. 
However, he called out to those around, ‘‘Good people, 
I have taught you nothing but God’s holy Word, and 


| those lessons I have taken out of God’s blessed Book, 


the Holy Bible, and I have come hither this day to 
seal it with my blood.” 

One of the men, who had used him cruelly all the 
way, gave him a great stroke upon the head when he 
heard those words, so that Dr. Taylor said no more, 
but fell down upon his knees in prayer; and a poor 
woman, seeing him do so, came near and prayed with 
him, although they threatened to trample her under 
the feet of their horses unless she went away. 

When he had finished praying, he went up to the 
stake to which he was to be bound and kissed it; for 
Death was no unwelcome messenger to him, seeing it 
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cast away his present weak and vile body, and, 
putting on the glorious robe of immortality, to enter 
into the presence of his Lord and Saviour, to abide 
there for evermore. 

When they had fastened him to the stake, the 
sheriff called to a man named Richard Donningham 
who stood near that he was to bring the fagots to pile 
round the martyr; but he refused to do it, although 
much threatened by the angry sheriff. Several wicked, 
vile men of the crowd then obeyed the sheriff’s call, 
and one of them was so cruel as to hit Dr. Taylor’s 
face with a fagot, so that the blood ran down. 

Dr. Taylor was one of Christ’s servants, and had 
learnt to follow in the Master’s footsteps ; no angry 
reproaches issued from his lips; he meekly said, “Oh, 
friend, I have suffering enough, what needest that ?” 

Then he began to repeat a psalm, but a gentleman, 
striking him harshly, bade him speak Latin, not 
English. Then at length they kindled the fire. The 
martyr, holding up both hands, called upon God and 
said, “O merciful Father of heaven, for Jesus 
Christ my Saviour’s sake, receive my soul into thy 
hands,” after which he neither spoke nor moved any 
more until his body fell down into the flames, and, 
his sufferings all over, he was delivered out of the 
power of his persecutors. 

So now I have told you of the cruel death of good 
Dr. Taylor, but my pen cannot write, or my tongue 
tell, of the joy and happiness which are now his, up 
in the Golden City, where pain and sorrow are fled 
away, and where sin cannot enter in. 

Safe home is he in port, and God himself has wiped 
away all tears from off his face; and I think we need 
not doubt that Dr. Taylor would not have been with- 
out those tears if he could, since ,God’s hand was so 
ready to wipe them off. 

Who will follow in his footsteps? Who will take 
up his cross and, denying himself daily, obey the 
commands of the Lord Jesus? We may read our 
Bibles and worship God in quietness now, but he who 
will be Christ’s servant must be content ofttimes to 
withstand sneers and frowns, to bring upon himself 
the angry scorn of this world. 

What of it? Children, it is written in our Bibles 
that he who will give up aught for Christ shall re- 
ceive in this life a hundredfold, and in the world to 
come eternal life. Yes, here we shall know somewhat 
of our Saviour’s wonderful love, which passeth know- 
ledge, and which is more precious than gold and 
rubies—which is so sweet that it taketh the bitter- 
ness out of our troubles, and so good that a little 
child can rest therein. And there, in the life that is 





waiting for us, we shall know all the fulness of that 
love; we shall see his face and hear his voice, and 
shall no more grieve him by our weakness and sin, 

Children, let us think about this, and let us pray 
to God that now we may leave all, as Dr. Taylor did, 
to follow his commandments. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


132. Pilate is only once mentioned in the Epistles, 

133. The term “Old Testament” occurs in the 
New Testament. Where ? 

134. Where do we find the earliest mention of the 
term “anointed” applied to Christ ? 

135. Give some instances of the elders of a city 
acting as judges. 

136. What prophecy was fulfilled by Samson’s 
becoming a judge ? 

137. State the passage and the marginal reading 
which leads us to suppose that Jephthah’s daughter 
was not put to death at all. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 400, 


114. In the Old Testament it always contains the 
idea of vengeance or punishment, in the New Testa- 
ment that of forgiveness or mercy. See Jer. xi. 23 
and Luke xix. 44. 

115. Dan. x. 7. 

116. “Therefore did the Jews persecute Jesus, and 
sought to slay him, because he had done these things 
on the Sabbath day” (John v. 16). 

117. 1 Cor. xi. 26. “For as often as ye eat this 
bread, and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death 
till he come.” 

118. Mark xiii. 35. “At even, or at midnight, 
or at the cockcrowing.” 

119. “Every man to his tents, O Israel” (2 Sam. 
xr. 2); 

120. Jabez, 1 Chron. iv. 9; Beriah, 1 Chron. vii. 23; 
Benjamin, Gen. xxxv. 18. 

121. “They pierced my hands and my feet” 
(Ps. xxii. 16). 

122. Ezekiel (iii, 26). Till the destruction of 
Jerusalem (Ezek. xxxiii. 21, 22). 

123. John vii. 38. 

124. John x. 34. “ Jesus answered them, Is it not 
written in your law, I said, Ye are gods ?” 

125. Jethro to Moses (Exod. iv 18); David to 
Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 9); Elijah to Naaman (2 
Kings v. 19). 
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We shall be glad to receive any Lists which may still be out, as it is desirable to close the account without further 
delay. A statement of the Fund will shortly be laid before our readers.—Ev. Q. 
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